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HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 
Whether the art of writing fiction can be 
taught is a question that of late years has been 
much debated. Every one agrees that there 
are born romancers, who do not need instruc- 
tion but seem to know instinctively how to tell 
interesting stories in the most fascinating way. 
Others there are who have some literary facul- 
ty, but who without training cannot do success- 
ful work — who have skill in plot construction, 
or a happy knack at drawing character, or 
some unusual charm of literary expression, but 
who lack one or the other of these qualifica- 
tions essential for success in fiction writing. 
The question is whether instruction can sup- 
ply the lack, and make of a promising but un- 
successful pupil a successful novelist. 

The author of “ How to Write a Novel” * 
believes that the art of writing fiction can be 
taught to an appreciable extent. “I address 
myself,” he says, “to the man _ or 
woman of talent—those people who 
have writing ability, but who need in- 
struction in the manipulation of characters, the 
formation of plots, and a host of other points 








*How to Write A Nove. A Practical Guide to the Art of 
Fiction. .211 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. London: Grant Rich- 
ards. 1901. 
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with which I shall deal hereafter. As to what 
is teachable, and not teachable, in writing 
novels, perhaps I may be permitted to use a 
close analogy. Style, per se, is absolutely un 
teachable, simply because it is the man him- 
self; you cannotteach personality. . . . But 
although style is incommunicable, the writ- 
ing of easy, graceful English can be taught in 
any class-room —that is to say, the structure 
of sentences and paragraphs, the logical se- 
quence of thought, and the secret of forceful 
expression are capable of exact scientific treat- 
ment. I shall show,” he goes on to say, “that 
the two requisites of novel-writing are (1) a 
good story to tell, and (2) ability to tell it effec- 
tively. No teaching can produce good stories 
to tell, but teaching can increase the power of 
the telling, and change it from crude and in- 
effective methods to those which reach the 
apex of developed art. Of course there are 
dangers to be avoided, and the chief of them 
is that mechanical correctness, ‘so _praise- 
worthy and so intolerable,’ as Lowell says in 
his essay on Lessing. But this need not be an 
insurmountable difficulty. A truly educated 
man never labors to speak correctly; being 
educated, grammatical language follows as a 
necessary consequence. The same is true of 
the artist: when he has learned the secrets of 
literature, he puts away all thoughts of rule 
and law — nay, in time, his very ideas assume 
artistic form.” 

Having thus indicated the limitations of his 
curriculum, our Professor of the Art of Novel- 
writing proceeds to tell where good stories 
may be found. Repeating his declaration that 
no teaching can impart a story, he adds: “If 
you cannot invent one for yourself, by observa- 
tion of life and sympathetic insight into human 
nature, you may depend upon it that you are 
not called to be a writer of novels.” Then he 
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defines what he means. by 
* Does it mean ‘ seeing things’? 


more than that. 


observation. 
A great deal 
It is very easy to ‘see things’ 
and yet not observe atall. If you want ideas 
for stories, or characters with which to form a 
longer narrative, you must use not only your 
eyes but your mind. What is wanted is obser- 
vation with inference; or, to be more correct, 
with imagination. Make sure that you know 
the traits of character that are typically human; 
those which are the same in a Boer, a Hindu, 
or a Chinaman. Your first duty is to know 
human nature per se. How is that knowledge 


to be obtained? 


Well, begin with yourself; 
And 
when you are tired of looking within — look 
without. 


there is ample scope in that direction. 
Enter a tram-car and listen to the 
Who talks the 
What kind of woman is it who always gives 
the The who 


sits at the far end of the car in a shabby coat 


people talking. loudest? 


conductor most trouble? man 
and who is regarding his boots with a fixed, 
anxigus stare — what is his history? 
baby 


Thena 

y begins to yell and its mother cannot 
soothe it. One old man smiles benignly on the 
struggling infant, but the old man next to him 
‘looks daggers.’ And why? 

‘Watch the way in which people walk ; no- 
tice their forms of salutation when they meet; 
and study the expressions on their faces. 

Wherever humanity congregates, there 
should the student be. Not that he should re- 


strict his observations to men and women in 


the 
ground by including individuals who are to 
be specially considered. 


groups or masses — he 


must cover all 
The would-be 
novel writer should be a diligent student of 
the 


newspaper. In no other sphere will he 


discover such a plenitude of material. 


raw 

Keep your eyes and ears open: observe 
and inquire, read and reflect; look at life and 
the things of life from your own point of view; 
and just as a financier manipulates events for 
the sake of money, so ought you to turn all 
your experiences into the mould of fiction. If, 
after this, you don’t succeed, it is evident you 
have made a mistake. Be courageous enough 
to acknowledge the fact, and leave the writing 
of novels to others.” 


Having got the outlines of his story, the au- 
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thor should decide what sort of novel he wil) 
write. There are many kinds. First, there is 
the Realistic novel, in which authors “attempt 
to picture life as it is; they sink their own per- 
sonalities, and endeavor to write a literal ac- 
count of the ‘personalities ’ of other people. 
In this type of fiction plot, action, and inter- 
play of characters are not important: the main 
purpose isa sort of literary biograph; life in 
action, without comment or underlying philos- 
ophy, and minus the pre-eminent factor of art. 

“ Then there is the novel of Manners. The 
customs of life, the social peculiarities of cer- 
tain groups of men and women, the humors 
and moral qualities of life —these are the chief 
features in the novel of manners. As a form 
of fiction itis earlier than the realistic novel, 
but both are alike in having little or no concern 
with plot and character development. 

“ Next comes the novel of Incident. Here 
the stress is placed upon particular events — 
what led up to them and the consequences that 
followed — hence the structure of the narrative 
and the powers of movement and suspense are 
important factors in achieving success. 

“A Romance is in a very important sense a 
novel of incident, but the ‘incident’ is special- 
ized in character, and usually deals with the 
passionate and fundamental powers of man — 
hate, jealousy, revenge, and scenes of violence. 
Or it may be incident which has to do with life 
in other worlds as imagined by the writer, and 
occasionally takes on the style of the supernat. 
ural. 

“Lastly there is the Dramatic novel, in 
which the chief feature is the influence of event 
on character, and of characters on each other. 

‘* Now, to which class is your projected nov- 
In fiction you must walk by 
by faith. Never sit down to 
write believing that although you can’t see the 
finish of your story, it will come out all right 
‘in the end.’ It won't. 


elto belong? 


sight and not 


Yon should know at 
the outset to which type of fiction you are to 
devote your energies ; how, otherwise, can you 
observe the laws of art which govern its ideal 
being?” 

The next question is the formation of the 
plot. ‘“ Nowa plot is not made; it is a struct- 
ural growth. It evolves itself step by step. 
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.. The beginner must beware of following 
actual events too closely. There is a dan. 
ger of accepting actuality instead of literary 
possibility as the measure of value. Follow 
the wise rule laid down by Aristotle: ‘ Prefer 
an impossibility which seems probable, to a 
probability which seems impossible.’ Remem- 
ber always that truth is stranger than fiction 
Let facts, newspaper items, things seen and 
heard, suggest as much as you please, but 
never follow literally the literal event.” 

Having determined your plot, you must 
study your characters. ‘I should advise you 
to draw up alist of them, and opposite each 
one write a few notes describing the parts they 
will have to play. One word on nomenclature. 
There is a mystic suitability — at any rate in 
novels —between a name and a character. 
To call your marvellous heroine ‘ Annie’ is to 
hoist a signal of distress, unless you have a 
unique power of characterization; and to speak 
of your hero as ‘ William’ is to handicap his 
movements from the start. I amnot pleading 
for fancy names, but just for that distinctive- 
ness in choice which the artistic sense decides 
is fitting. 

“Having obtained your characters, and a 
general outline of the events their actions will 
compass, what comes next? A carefully writ- 
ten-out statement of the story from the begin- 
ning to the end: that is the next step. This 
story should contain just as much as you would 
give in outlining the plot to a friend in 
the course of conversation. The exer- 
cise of writing out a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of what you are going to dois one that 
will enable you to see whether your story has 
balance or not, and it will most certainly test 
its power to interest; for if in its bald form 
there is real story in it, you may well believe 
that when properly written it will possess the 
true fascination of fiction. 

“There is no better training in plot-study 
than the reading of such a book as Professor 
Moulton’s ‘ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,’ 
in which the author, with rare critical skill, ex. 
hibits the construction of plots that are an ob- 
ject of never-ceasing wonder. I will dare to 
reiterate what I have said before. Take your 
stand at the end of the story and work it out 


backward. ... Work out the details frem 
the end, and not from the beginning. No 
character and no action should find a place 
if it contributes nothing toward the dénoue- 
ment. 

“Tt must not be supposed that a plot always 
comes first in the constructing of a novel. 
Very often the characters suggest themselves 
long before the story is even vaguely outlined. 
Nor is there any reason why such a story 
should be any worse because it did not origi- 
nate in the usual way. In fact,the probabili- 
ties are that it will be all the better, on account 
of its stress upon character, and the reaction 
of various characters on each other. To 
many men, doubtless, there is far more 
fascination in conceiving a group of characters 
in which there are two or three supreme fig- 
ures, and then setting to work to discover a 
narrative which will give them the freest ac- 
tion, than in toiling over the bare idea, the sub- 
sequent plot, followed by a series of actors and 
actresses who work out the dénouement. 
Should you belong to this number, do not hesi- 
tate to act accordingly. 

“The next thing to do is to obtain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the places where your char- 
acters will display themselves. If the scenes 
are laid in a district which you know by heart, 
you are not likely to go astray; but more often 
than not the scenes are largely imaginative, es- 
pecially in reference to smaller items, such as 
roads, rivers, trees, and woods. The best plan 
is to follow the example of Thomas Hardy, and 
draw a map — both geographical and topograph- 
ical — of the country and the towns in which 
your hero and heroine, and subordinate charac- 
ters, willappear forthe interest of the reader. 

That measure of realism which makes 
the ideal both possible and interesting will come 
all the more easily because the map aids you 
in following the movements of your characters. 

I do not say publish your map, but 
draw one and use it.” 

Then comes the study of character. Sup- 
pose the chief character of your story isa 
woman —a Jewess. “Well what do you 
know about women? Anything? Do you 
know how their minds work? _ how they talk ? 
what they wear? and the thousand and one 
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trivialities that go to make up character por- 
trayal? If you do not know these things, it is 
a poor look-out for the success of your novel, 
and you might as well start another story at 
once. It may bea disputed question as to 
whether women understand women better than 
men: The point is, do you understand them? 
Perhaps you know enough for the purposes of 
a secondary character, but this Jewess is to be 
supreme ; you must know enough to meet the 
highest demands. 

“Where to obtain this knowledge? Ah! 
Where! Only by studying human lives, human 
manners, human weaknesses — everything hu- 
man. The life of the world must become your 
text-book; as for temperaments, you should 
know them by heart; social influences, in their 
effect on action and out-look, ought to be with- 
in easy comprehension; and even then, you 
will still cry ‘ Mystery!’ ” 

How to portray your characters? ‘The 
first thing is to realize your characters —i. e. 
make them real persons to yourself, and then 
you will be more likely to persuade the reader 
that they are real people. Unless this is done, 
your hero and heroine will be described as 
puppets or abstractions. I am not saying the 
task is easy —in fact, it is one of the most 
difficult that the novelist has to . 
The essential thing is that we should know our 
characters intimately, so intimately that, al- 


lace. 


though they exist in imagination alone, they are 
as real to usas the members of our own family. 

This power of realization depends on 
two things: observation with insight and sym- 
pathy with imagination. Observe what goes on 
around you, but get behind the scenes; study 
selfishness and ‘otherness,’ and the inter-play 
of motives, the conflict of interest which causes 
this tangle of human affairs—in other words, 
obtain an insight into them by asking the ‘ why’ 
and ‘wherefore.’ Above all, learn to see with 
other people’s eyes, and to feel with other 
people’s hearts.” Sink your personal preju- 
“A novelist, as such, should have no 
religion, no politics, no social creed ; whatever 
he believes as a private individual should not 
interfere with the outgoing of sympathy in con- 
structing the characters he intends to set forth.” 
Do not try to photograph living characters. 


dices. 
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“Actual people are your starting point, never 
your models.” 

Study the methods of characterization em- 
ployed by the best writers. ‘“ By characteriza- 
tion is meant the power to make your ideal per- 
sons appear real. It is one thing to make them 
real to yourself and quite another thing to make 
them real to other people. Characterization 
needs a union of imaginative and artistic gifts. 
The best characterization never says what a 
person is, it shows what he or she is by what 
they say or do. Often a single signi- 
ficant detail will throw more light on a sin- 
gle character than pages of comment. An ex- 
ample in perfection is the phrase in which 
Thackeray tells how Becky Crawley, amid all 
her guilt and terror, when her husband had 
Lord Steyne by the throat, felt a sudden thrill 
of admiration for Rawdon’s splendid strength. 
Itis like a flash of lightning which shows the 
deeps of the selfish, sensual woman's nature. 
It is no wonder that Thackeray threw down his 
pen, as he confessed that he did, and cried: 
‘ That is a stroke of genius.’ 

‘The lesson is plain. Don’t say what your 
hero and heroine are: make them tell their 
own characters by words and deeds.” 

Don’t try to individualize your characters 
simply by emphasizing physical and mental 
oddities. ‘To invest your hero with a squint, 
or anirritating habit of blowing his nose con- 
tinually; or to make your heroine guilty of 
using a few funny phrases every time she 
speaks, is certainly to distinguish them from 
the other characters in the book who cannot 
boast of such excellences, but it must not be 
called characterization. Itisa bastard attempt 
to economize the labor that is necessary to dis- 
cover individuality of soul and to bring it out 
in skilful dialogues and carefully-chosen sit- 
uations. Characterization is the finest 

The crying 
need is a knowledge of human nature. Ac- 
quire a mastership of this subtle quality, and 
then you may hope for genuine results.” 

The skilful narration of a story is not a mat- 
ter of hap-hazard. David Pryde, in “Studies 
in Composition,” says: “Keeping the begin- 
ning and the end in view, we set out from the 
right starting-place, and go straight toward the 


feature of the novelist’s art. 

















destination; we introduce no event that does 
not spring from the first cause and tend to the 
great effect ; we make each detail a link joined 
to the one going before and the one coming 
after; we make, in fact, all the details into one 
entire chain, which we can take up as a whole, 
carry abcut with us, and retain as long as we 
please.” The author must keep constantly in 
mind these elements of successful story-tell- 
ing: Plot, movement, unity, proportion, pur- 
pose, climax. “ Unity means unity of effect, 
and is first a matter of literary architecture — 
afterward a matter of impression.” Movement 
is of supreme importance. ‘ How many times 
have you put a novel away with the remark: 
it drags awfully! The narrative that drags is 
not worthy of the name. A story should be 
progressive, not digressive and episodical. 
Hence, the importance of movement and sus- 
pense. Keep your narrative in motion, and do 
not let it sleep for a while unless it is ot delib- 
erate intention.” 

Do not clog the progress of your narrative 


by purposeless and disproportionate descrip- 


tion. Disraeli says that description is “al- 
ways a bore, both to the describer and the 
describee.” Stevenson says: ‘* No human be- 


ing ever spoke of scenery for above two min- 
utes at a time, which makes one suspect we 
hear too much of it in literature.” ‘ The first 
thing to be determined in descriptive art is the 
point of view. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of all art is selection,and nowhere is 
it seen to better advantage than in description, 
A battle, a landscape, or a mental agony can 
be described artistically only in so far as the 
writer chooses the most characteristic features 
for presentation. In ordering such de- 
tails as may be chosen to represent an event, 
idea, or person, it is the rule to proceed from 
the near to the remote, and from the obvious 
to the obscure. Homer thus describesa shield 
as smooth, beautiful, brazen, and well-ham- 
mered —that is, he gives the particulars in the 
order in which they would naturally be ob- 
served. Homer’s method is also one of epi- 
thet: ‘Swift-footed Achilles,” ‘“ white-armed 
Hera,” “ bright-eyed Athene.” It is to be ob- 
served that he selects a single salient charac- 
teristic — the one that best distinguishes his 
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character. “Nowit is but astep from this 
giving of epithets to what is called description 
by suggestion. When Hawthorne speaks of 
the black, moody brow of Septimus Felton, it 
is really suggestion by the use of epithet. 
Dickens took the trouble to enumerate the 
characteristics of Mrs. Gamp one by one; but 
he succeeded in presenting Mrs. Fezziwig by 
simply saying: ‘In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one 
vast substantial smile.’ This latter method 
differs from the former in almost every pos- 
sible way. The enumeration of details be- 
comes wearisome unless very cleverly handled, 
whereas the suggestive method unifies the 
writer’s impressions, thereby saving the read- 
er’s mental exertions and heightening his 
pleasures. He tells us how things and per- 
sons impress him and prefers to indicate 
rather than describe.” ... Lowell says of 
Chaucer: “Sometimes he describes amply 
by the merest hint, as where the Friar, before 
sitting himself down, drives away the cat. We 
know without need of more words that he has 
chosen the snuggest corner.” ... Robert 
Louis Stevenson possessed the power of des- 
cription to a high degree. ‘An ivory-faced 
and silvered-haired old woman opened the 
door. She had an evil face, smoothed with 
hypocrisy, but her manners were excellent.’ 
To advise a young writer to imitate Stevenson 
would be absurd, but perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say: Study Stevenson’s method, 
from the blind manin ‘ Treasure Island’ to 
Kirstie in ‘The Weir of Hermiston.’ 

“Ruskin is never tired of saying: ‘ Draw 
what you see.’ In the ‘Fighting Téméraire,’ 
Turner paints the old warship as if it had no 
rigging. It was there in its proper place, but 
the artist could not see it, and he refused to 
put itin his picture if, at the distance, it was 
not visible. ‘When you see birds fly, youdo 
not see any ‘feathers ’says Mr. W. M. Hunt. 
‘You are not to draw reality, but reality as it 
appears to you.’ 

“Perhaps the secret of all accurate descrip- 
tion is a trained eye. Doyou know how a cab- 
driver mounts the box, or the shape of a coal- 
heaver’s mouth when he cries ‘Coal!’? Do 
you know how a wood looks in early spring as 
distinct from its precise appearance in summer, 
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or how a man uses his eyes when concealing 
feelings of jealousy? or a woman when hiding 
feelings of love? Observation with insight, 
and Imagination with sympathy; these are the 
great necessities in every department of novel- 
writing.” 

An important feature of literary technique is 
the use of local color. What does 
color” mean? ‘The appearance of the coun- 


“local 


try, the dress and language of the people, all 
that distinguishes the particular locality from 
others near and remote — is local color. 

Local color renders two services to literature: 


it makes very often a pleasing or a striking 


picture in itself; and it is used by the au- 
thor to bring out special features in his 


story. Whenever local color is of pict- 
uresque quality, there is a temptation to sub- 
The 
desire for novelty is at the bottom of a good 


stitute: ‘word-painting ’ for the story. 


deal of modern extravagance in this direction, 
but the truth still remains that local color has 
an important function to discharge — namely 
to increase the artistic value of good narrative 
by suggesting the environment of the dramatis 
local color indi- 


personae. Dialect is 


vidualized. ... The reason why dialect 


stories were so popular some time ago is two- 
fold. 


tive, especially when it isin contrast to educated 


First, dialect imparts a flavor to a narra- 


utterances on the part of other characters. 
But the chief reason is that dialect people 
have more character than other people — as 
arule. ... The with 
dialect is quite simple. 


rule as to dealing 
Never use the letters 
of the alphabet to reproduce the sound of such 
language in a literal manner. 


that is all. 


Suggest dialect, 
Have nothing to do with glossa- 
ries. People hate dictionaries, however brief, 
when they read fiction. 

“In making your characters talk, it should 
be your aim not to reproduce their conversa- 
tion, but to indicate it. Here, as elsewhere, 
the first principle of all art is selection, and 
from the many words which you have heard 
your characters use, you must choose those 
that are typical, in view of the purpose you 
have in hand. I once had 
youthful novelist, in which he said: 
splendid to write a story. 


a letter from a 
‘It’s 
I make my charac- 








ters say what I like —swear, if necessary — 
and all that.’ Now you can’t make your char- 
acters say what you like; you are obliged to 
make them say what is in keeping with their 
known dispositions, and with the circumstances 
in which they are placed at the time of speak 
ing. 
you will not put wise words into the mouth of 


If you know your characters intimately, 


a clown, unless you have suitably provided for 
such a surprise; neither will you write long 
speeches for the sullen villain who is to be the 
human devil of the narrative. Remember, 
therefore, that the key to propriety and effec- 
tiveness in writing is the knowledge of those 
ideal people whom you are going to use in 
your pages. ° 

“* Windiness ’and irrelevancy are the twin 
evils of conversations in fiction. Trollope 
says: ‘It is so easy to make two persons talk 
on any casual subject with which the writer 
presumes himself to be conversant! Literature, 
philosophy, politics or sport may be handled in 
a loosely discursive style, and the writer, while 
indulging himself, is apt to think he is pleas- 
think he can make no 
The dialogue is generally the 
most agreeable part of a novel; but it is only 
so as long as it tends in some way to the tell- 
ing of the main story. It need not be confined 
to this, but it should always have a tendency 
The unconscious critical 
acumen of areader is both just and severe. 


ing the reader. I 
greater mistake. 


in that direction. 
Whena long dialogue on extraneous matter 
reaches his mind, he at once feels that he is 
being cheated into taking something that he 
did not bargain to accept when he took up 
He does not at the moment re- 
quire politics or philosophy, but he wants a 


the novel. 


story.’ 

“ Never allow the reader to be in doubt as 
When he has to turn 
back to discover the speaker’s identity, you may 
be sure there is something wrong with your 
You need not quote the speak- 
er’s name in order to make it plain that he is 
speaking : all that is needed is a little attention 
to the ‘said James’and ‘replied Susan’ of 
your dialogues. When once these two have 
commenced to talk, they can go on in cate- 
chism form for a considerable period. _But if 


to who is speaking. 


construction. 
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a third party chimes in, a more careful dispo- 
sition of names is called for.” 
“ Beginners very often have 
trouble their ‘saids,’ ‘replieds,’ and 
‘answereds.’ Here, again, a little skilful 
manoeuvring will obviate the difficulty. 
There is no lack of suitable verbs for dia- 
logue purposes — remarked, retorted, inquired, 
grumbled, 
sneered, explained, and a host more.* 


a good deal of 
with 


growled, 
With- 
out a ready command of such a vocabulary you 


demanded, murmured, 


cannot hope to give variety to your character 
conversations, and what is of graver impor- 
tance, you will not be able to bring out the es- 
sential qualities of such remarks as you intro- 
duce. For instance, to puta sarcastic utter 


ance into a man’s mouth, and then to write 
down that he ‘replied’ with those words is 
not half so effective as to say he ‘sneered’ 
them.” In writing dialogue ** remember that 
you want nothing, not even a fine epigram, 
which fails to contribute to the main purpose.” 

To be successful as a novelist, a writer 
must have a large fund of information, and par- 
ticularly he must know all the things that in- 
telligent people generally know. ‘A literary 
artist can never afford to despise details. He 
may have genius enough to write a first-rate 
novel and sell it rapidly in spite of real blem- 
ishes, but if a work of art is worth doing at all, 
No writer is any 
the better for slovenly inaccuracy. ... It 


it is worth doing well. 


is simply marvelous with what ease a mis- 
take will creep into your narrative. Even 
Mr. Zangwill once made a hansom cab door to 
open with a handle from the inside, and the 
mistake appeared in six editions, escaping the 
reviewers, and was quietly altered by the 


author in the seventh. .. To avoid such 


errors, master all the necessary minutiz of 
traveling, 
ing abroad ; of city life, if you take them to the 


theatre for amusement —in fact, of every en- 


if your hero and heroine are go- 


vironment in which imagination may place 
Then, when all your work is done, 
read what has been written with the 
scopic eyes of a Flaubert. Perhaps 


your novel will take the reader into aristo- 


them. 
micro- 


* An extended list of synonyms for said was given in Tue 
Wrtrer for February, 1891. 


cratic circles. Pray do not make the attempt 
if you are not thoroughly acquainted with the 
manners and customs of such circles. Ignor- 
ance will surely betray you, and in describing 
a dinner, or an ‘ At Home,’ you will raise de- 
risive laughter by suggesting the details of a 
most impossible meal, or spoil your heroine 
by making her guilty of atrocious etiquette. 
The remedy is close at hand: Know your 
subject. .. Watch your topography 
geography. Have you never read 
where the characters are made to walk miles 
of country in as many minutes? The 
sun and the moon require careful manipula- 
At the beginning of a novel, the 
invalid is said to have a 


and 
novels 


tion. 
room of an win- 
dow looking directly toward the east; but 
at the end of the book, when the 


* - . . . 
dies, the author, wishing tomake him de- 


invalid 


part this life in a flood of glory, suffuses this 
eastern-windowed room with ‘the red glare of 
the setting sun.’” 

The novelist, in short, “must be a man of 
knowledge ; he must know the English lan- 
guage from base to summit ; and whatever ref- 
erences he makes to science, art, history, the- 
ology, or any other subject, he should have 
what is expected of writers in these specific de- 
partments — accuracy.” 

Short-story writing is excellent preparation 
for “ The 
foundation principles of the art of fiction can- 
not be learned more effectively, even for the 
purpose of writing novels, than in practising 


the broad work of the novelist. 


short stories. All the points brought forward 
in the preceding pages relating to plot, dia- 
logue, proportion, climax, and so forth, are ele- 
ments of the latter as well as of the former. 
. The art of knowing what to leave out 
isimportant to a novelist; it is more impor- 
tant to the short-story writer; hence, if it be 
studied on the smaller canvas, it will be of ex- 
cellent service when attempting the larger.” 
Altogether “How to Write a Novel” is an 
interesting and suggestive book. Appended 
to it are Poe’s Essay on “ The Philosophy of 
Composition,” and lists of books and magazine 
articles relating to literary work, particularly 
fiction writing. Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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DECEMBER, 19 


— 
onnecteda 


Short, practical articles on topics ¢ 
with | 
WRITER. 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 


and to 


terary work are always wanted for TH! 


Readers of the magazine are invited 


¢ 


contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anythi 
helpful and practical to say. 


] 


be closely condensed ; the id 


1,000 words. 


* 
oJ * 


Little things sometimes bother the write 


without his realizing it, and interfere with the 


production of his best work. This does not 
refer to crying babies and other conspicuous 
Trifles so small as to be hardly 


annoyances. 
the 


noticeable sometimes affect writer seri- 


ously, when he may be unconscious of their in- 


fluence. The discovery that he is out of manu- 


WRITER. 


script paper, made when he sits down to record 
a plot he has thoughtfully worked out, or a 
poetic idea with which he has been suddenly 
inspired, is not soothing to the feelings or 
helpful in the achievement of literary success. 
Insufficient light upon the desk, a chair with 
the seat an inch or so below the proper level, 
a fountain pen partly clogged so that there are 
lapses in the flow of ink, a typewriter a little 
out of order —such troubles are trifles to be 
sure, but varium et mutadile always is an 
mood, and a small 


author's annoyance may 


put him completely out of humor for his 


work. 
+ ° * 

Thé manifest moral is that it will pay the 
writer to see that, as faras he can make them 
so, the conditions shall be favorable when he 
takes up his work. A little foresight will pre- 
vent any lack of manuscript paper in time of 
need, and the fountain pen may easily be kept 
both clean and filled. If Tommy has screwed 
the revolving desk chair down below the prop- 
er level, a few twirls will raise it again before 
his father sits down to write, and the type- 
writer, of course, if it goes wrong should be re- 
paired. All that is necessary is to give due 


attention to such matters. It pays to pay 
attention to details in any business, and it pays 
the writer especially to take care that all the 
conditious are favorable, so far as he can make 


His 


product will generally be enough better, if he 


them so, when he sits down to work. 
does so, to reward him for his trouble. 
* ’ aa 

It seems to be firmly fixed in the minds of 
proofreaders that the article in the name of 
The Hague must be printed with a capital. 
Perhaps it should when it is printed by itself, 
as a translation of the Dutch ’s “ Gravenhage,” 
—thecount’s hedge, — although modern proof 
readers do not insist onthe form, ‘* The Golden 
Gate.” When 


jective, however, as in the phrase “ Under the 


the name is used as an ad- 


Hague treaty,” why should “the” be capital- 


ized, as it invariably is? The article in that 


case belongs to “treaty,” and there is no more 


reason for capitalizing it than there would be 
for capitalizing “the ” in such phrases as “ the 


Herald office,” “the Journal building,” where 





ot 
tal. 
elf, 
e,” 
0f- 
den 
ad- 
the 
ital- 
that 
ore 
be 
the 
ere 
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the generally accepted rule is to use the lower 


case. 


* 
* * 


Those in search of plots may often find valu- 
able suggestions in stories of real life printed 
in the newspapers. Here, for instance, is a 
vivid account of a shipwreck experience, which 
not only suggests a thrilling story, but gives 
details of local color that would be invaluable 
to the writer : — 

‘1 was making a little call on the chief engineer,”’ said Mr. 
Behel, ‘‘and was standing on the grating in the engine room 
when she fetched up. The engines were running at half speed. 
Suddenly the bells rang, and the telltale indicated full speed 
astern. Mr. Bateman reversed the engines, but in an instant 
the ship brought up hard, slid forward, and then stopped again. 
At the same instant the propeller broke off, and the engines 
raced around with lightning speed, shaking the inside of the 
structure in a way which was as frightful as the seas outside 

** Down below we could hear the crunching sound as the 
rocks came through and tore away the hull, and then a rush of 
water, while the stokers and oilers came clambering up the 
iron ladders, shouting in their excitement 

“*Mr. Bateman, realizing that the propeller was gone, and 
knowing that the steam, being driven back on the boilers 
might cause an explosion, jumped to the safety valve and 


opened that wide. ‘The horrible rush of steam was then added 


to the other noises of disorder. The next minute the water 
rose to the engine room floor and poured in through the sides 
asthe breakers struck and burst through the side of the 
dining room. Then the fires went out and darkness settled 
down.”’ 

Of course in using such material the story 
writer should make his own plot, and not sim- 
ply rewrite the newspaper story in the guise of 
iction. 


* 
- * 


There isa suggestion for another story in 
the newspaper account of the arrest of a crimi- 
nal who was trapped in an ingenious way. The 
man in question was a young attorney who had 
written an objectionable letter to a married 
woman and was suspected by her husband, 
who accused him of the act. Leading the hus- 
band into an inner office, locking the door, and 
displaying a loaded revolver, the attorney ad- 
mitted his crime and taunted his victim. How 
to trap him was a question, as he denied the 
charge in public, but laughed at the man in 
private. After the expenditure of much 
thought, a miniature telephone was contrived, 
with an almost invisible transmitter, in the top 
of a silk hat worn by the aggrieved husband, 
with an insulated fine gold wire, connecting 


with a receiver in the possession of a postal 
inspector. Another visit was paid to the at- 
torney’s office and again behind his closed 
doors he acknowledged repeatedly that he had 
sent the letter. But this time the inspector at 
the other end of the telephone heard every 
word. When confronted with the evidence the 
man broke down and confessed. 


- 
* * 


The poet needs to be extremely careful in 
his choice of words. For instance, the versifier 
who wrote : — 

** The sun is risen and sheds 
Effulgent light on land and sea”’ 
should have remembered that “sheds” at first 
reading might be mistaken for a noun. 


- 
Me a 


Here are some choice bits of English from 
“The Crisis ”:— 

Being a woman, whose ways are unaccountable, the older man 
took no notice of her. But being a young woman, and a pretty 
one, Stephen was angry. 

\ well-worn path, on each side of which the high grass bent 
with its load of seed, which entered the wood. 

His honor the mayor had taken hold once more of the 
Prince’s elbow, who divided his talk with Colonel Carvel. 

You, nor the mayor nor the rest of the grave and elderly 
gentlemen were not blinded by the light of a royal Presence. 

To be sure, “ The Crisis’’ has been success- 
ful, in spite of many instances of careless 
workmanship, but would n’t Mr. Churchill find 
it profitable to be more careful? W. H. H. 


a ce a 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Eggleston. — In the early days of this mag- 
azine, an editor called at Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton’s office on a certain Friday and said to 
him: “Dr..Eggleston, I will stop in here on 
Monday next and get a story from you for our 
Thanksgiving number.” “ But,” replied the 
doctor, “I have never written stories for 
grown-up people; only for children.” The 
editor said that, nevertheless, he would like to 
have the story on Monday morning. And, in 
fact, it was ready for him at that time; its name 
was “ Huldah, the Help.” It had an immedi- 
ate popularity, and it is pleasant to remember 
that Dr. Eggleston always held that the inci- 
dent started him as a writer of fiction for 


others than children. The editor's conviction 
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that the doctor would succeed in this new line 
was not based upon his success as a writer for 
children, but on his critical writings, which 
were both vivacious and genial,—they had 
human qualities.—Movember Century. 


Henty.— Mr. Henty’s tales were nearly all 
historical, and the most conscientious care was 
obviously bestowed on their production. In- 
deed, no writer of ised 


His 


quoting. 


pure history exer« 
greater diligence in mastering his facts. 
advice to young writers is worth 
“* Write a story,” he said, “and get some per- 
son in whose judgment you have confidence to 
give you his opinion frankly whether there is 
any promise in it. the 


If he says no, give 


thing up altogether. If he says yes, and you 
really feel that you have a talent for telling 
stories, and find that your stories are liked by 
your schoolfellows, then write, and write, and 
write. Burn all you write, for until 


you are 
two or three-and-twenty you will certainly not 
But the habit 
of writing willimprove your style and give you 


write anything worth reading 


facility, and if there is really anything in you, 
you ought by that time to be able to turn out 
good stuff.— London Mail. 

Hope.— Anthony Hope, it appears, makes 
no mystery of his methods of literary work, for 
he has supplied Harper's Week/y with the fol- 
lowing information on that subject: “Let us 
suppose that I am bidden to write a short story. 
I arrive at my working den at 9:45 and read 
my letters. 
follows : 


1 


The rest of the day is much as 


10. Puton writing coat; finda hole in the 
elbow. 

10:03. Light pipe, and sit down in large 
arm-chair by the fire. 

10:15. Who the deuce can write a story on 
a beastly day like this? (It was quite nice 
weather, really—that’s the artistic tempera- 
ment.) 

10:45. I must think about that confounded 
story. Besides, 1 don’t believe she meant 
anything, after all. 

11:15. I wish the —these — people hadn't 
asked me to write for their — paper! 

11:45. Hello! Will that do? 

12. Hang it, that’s no use! 

12:30. I suppose if I happened to have a 


head instead of a turnip, I could write that 
story. 
12:40. 


Yes! No! By Jove,yes! Where's 
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that pen? Oh! where the ? All right, 
here itis! Nowthen. (Scribble.) 

1. Lunch. Good! I believe it’s going. 
1:30. Now I'll jusi knock it off. (Scribble.) 

: Well, I don’t quite see my way to— 
Oh! yes, 1 do! Good! That’s not so bad. 

3:00. One, two, three—three hundred 
words, a page. Well, l’ve put that in in good 
time, anyhow! Where's that pipe? 

3:15. I think I'll fetch ’em. 
passion, by Jove! 

Oh! I say, look here! 
,200 words, and I want 2,000. 
deuce shall I do? 

3:50. 1 must pad it, you know. She must n't 
take him yet, that’s all 

4:00. She can’t take more than a page ac- 
cepting the fool, though; it’s absurd, you 





>. 


Pitched in 


3:40. 


I’ve only got 
about 


What the 


know. . 

4:15. Oh! confound it! 

1:45. New, let’s see — two, four, six, seven. 
Good, I’m in the straight, now! 

5:00. Thank Heaven, that’s done! 
suppose I must read the thing over. 
t’s awful rot. Well, that’s their 
hey’ve bought it. 

5:03. It’s not so bad, though, after all. 

s:tt. I rather like that. I don’t know, but 
it seems rather original. 
1s. H’m! I’ve read worse stories than this. 
:20. No, I’m hanged if I touch a word of 
it! It’s not half bad. 

25. Pretty smart ending! 

:30. Well. if there are a dozen men in 
England who can write a better story than 
that, I should like to see ’em. that’s all! 

5:35. Puff, puff, puff, puff! Well, I shan't 
touch a pen again to-day. 


Now | 
] know 
i lookout, 
t 


mat 


rw 


There it is— Howa Story is Written. By 


One who has done it. 


o- - 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ESTABLISHING A N&WSPAPER 3y O. F. Byxbee 113 pp 
Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: The Inland Printer Company. 
igo!. 


‘Establishing a Newspaper” is a practical 
handbook, written evidently by one who has had 
much experience in newspaper management, 
and filled with useful suggestionscovering every 
phase of starting and developing a news- 
paper property. It gives useful advice about 
choosing a field; the planning of the proposed 
paper; buying material; the arrangement of 
the business office, the editorial room. and the 
composing room; bookkeeping and office man- 
agement; direction of the staff of reporters 
and correspondents; getting and keeping sub- 
scribers; procuring advertising and dealing 
with advertisers; the collection of accounts, 
and the other features of newspaper publishi- 
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ing. All this advice is specific, not general, 

and it is all sensible. The book will be useful 

not only to those who are planning to start 
newspapers, but to those who are now engaged 

n newspaper publishing, since it Contains 

many practical ideas for the development of 

existing papers. No one interested in the 
business can afford not to buy a copy. 
W. H. H. 

4 Girt WHo Wrote 3y Alan Dale. — 375 pp. _ Cloth. il- 
lustrated, $1.50. New York: Quail & Warner. 1902 
“A Girl Who Wrote” is a story of yellow 

journalism. Its heroine, Sallie Sydenham, the 

author describes at various times as “a sen- 
sational little girl,’ ““a warm one,” and “a reg- 
ular scorcher,” and these descriptions fit. 

[he story as a whole shows the worst side of 

New York journalism, and the picture is not 

a fascinating one. There is not an agreeable 

character in the book; even Charlie Covington, 

the society young man hovering on the out- 
skirts of “journalism, and Jack Childers, the 
managing editor, are weak, and not one of any 
of the men and women in the story has any 
true nobility or strength of character. The 
book is written in a smart, flippant style, and 
those who like sensational writing may be at- 
tracted by it, but it is not a typical story of 
newspaper life in the broad sense of the phrase. 

The author has been actively engaged in New 

York journalism for many years. If he has 

seen init nothing better than that which he 

pictures in this book, he is sincerely to be 

pitied. W. H. H. 

\ JouRNeY wiTH THE SUN ARouND THE WorLD. Bw Rev. 


William McMahon. 676 pp. Cloth, illustrated. Cleve 
and: Lhe Catholic Universe Publishing Co. 1900 


Father McMahon’s account of his journey 
around the world is written ina pleasant, un- 
affected, conversational style, and because of 
the attractive personality it shows throughout, 
is more entertaining than the ordinary book of 
travel. Itis illustrated with many interesting 
half-tone pictures W. H. H. 
Our Nationa Parks. By John Muir. 370pp. Cloth, 

illustrated, $1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. 

John Muir's descriptions of natural scenery 
delight the nature lover, and no one is better 
fitted than he to write of American national 
parks and forest reservations. A famous nat- 
uralist, he not only pictures their scenic beauty, 
but treats of their animals and birds, their trees 
and shrubs and flowers, their lakes and springs 
and streams. His expressed object is “to 
show forth the beauty, grandeur, and all-em- 
bracing usefulness of our wild mountain forest 
reservations and parks, with a view to inciting 
the people to come and enjoy them, and get in- 
to their hearts, that so at length their preser- 
vation and right use may be made sure.” Itis 
desirable that every writer should read this 





book, first because it is an admirable example 
of good descriptive writing of the highest class, 
and second because it is sure to excite an en- 
thusiastic interest in our national parks and 
reservations, such as those who have an oppor- 
tunity to guide public sentiment particularly 


ought to feel. W. H. H. 
THe True Naporson. By Charles Josselyn. 437 pp 
Cloth, illustrated, $3.50. New York: R. H. Russell. 


1g02. 

A beautiful volume, finely printed on good 
paper, well illustrated with photogravure pic- 
tures, and attractively bound, with a double 
cloth cover, the enclosing wrapper adorned 
with a fine picture of Napoleon, Mr. Josse- 
lyn’s book attracts the eye at once, and the reader 
will find that its subject matter is worthy of 
attention. It makes no pretence of originality, 
but the author has grouped in it interesting 
facts about Napoleon, gathered from all authen 
tic sources and so arranged as to illustrate 
his character, especially the pleasant, noble 
side. Successive chapters treat of Napoleon 
the boy and man; the soldier; emperor and 
statesman ; exile and philosopher ; man of the 
world; and the book ends with a chronology 
of Napoleon's life. The reader will find it 
both entertaining and instructive, and it gives 
information about Napoleon and his times that 
could be obtained otherwise only by reading 
many volumes. W:. H. B. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodica) 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a faver 
ifthey will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


EpwarRD EGGLESTON Meredith Nicholson. Atlantic 
Monthly (38 c. ) for December. 

Lockuart’s Lire or Scott. H. D. Sedgewick, Jr. A?- 
lantic Monthly (38 c. ) for December. 

Tuer Etper Dumas. George B. Ives. Atlantic Monthly 
(38 c. ) for December. 

Tue Stupy or Locat Cotor. Contributors’ Club, A?#- 
lantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for December. 

Freperick W. Ropertson. With portrait. W. T. 
Hewett. Century (28c. ) fur December. 

A Recent Interview Witn Totstoy. With portrait. 
Th. Bentzon. Translated by Carolyn Shipman. Critic (28 c.) 
for December. 


Tue Responsteititigs OF THE Novewtst. Frank Norris 
Critic (28 c. ) for December. 
Some Recent Literary Biocrapny. ( Hawthorne, Long- 


fellow, and Thoreau.). W. H. Johnson. Critic (28¢.) for 
December. 
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Frank N orvs. Frederick Tab+r Cooper. 


for;December 


Tue Mantre or Totsror Abraham Cahan. 


( 28 c. ) for December. 


THe P oe € Eugene L. Didier. Bookman 


December. 
Melrose B 


Georce Dovcras Browne. A okman 


28c.) for December. 
TORIAN PortTs | Tennys« 


Cue Two Great Vi 


K. Chesterton Il.— Browaing. Edward Dowder 


man ( 28 « for December. 


BexyamMin Disraetr: Lorp Beac 
Hellman 


PHILADELPHIA IN FICTION 


NSFIELI 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for December. 

Churchill Williams. Bookman 
28 « for December 
Frank Norris. W. D. Howells 
view ( 53 c. ) for December. 

Wuat ConsTITUTES A PLAY 
North A meri 

Emice ZOLA 


Tus Poet as a TEACHER 


Marguerite 
) for Decem 


Arena (28 < 


an Review ( 53 « 

B. O. Flower. 
A conversatior 
ham. Avena ( 28c. ) for December. 


Ir Y 


Jefferson B. Fletcher. 


u Can’t Go To CoLiece 
Success (13 ¢ 
How to Get THe Best Out oF t 
lienne. Success ( 13 ¢ for December. 
Diirer. Lilustrated with reproduction 
engravings and paintings Joho La Farge. 
for December 

Tue Ameri 


lustrated 


AN CARTOONIST AND Hts 


Arthur Lord. Strand Magazine 
cember 
WRITING 

for Decen 
With port 


Tue Art or Letrrer 
England Magazine ( 28 ¢ 
Nicu 


fan (13 


LAS Murray BuTcer. 
for December 

FvurzapetTa Capy STANTON. With port 
Magazine ( 13 c.) for December. 


Maurice MA®TERLINCK. Reprinted f 


Quarterly Review in the Eclectic Maga 
cember 
Some Puasesin Fiction. Walter Siche 
the Fortnightly Rev ew in the Eclectic Maga 
December. 
Emice Zova. 


Age (18 « for November 8. 


Reprinted from the Sectaz 


Tue EornsurGH Review. Acentury in 
printed from the Edinburgh Review in the L 
each ) for November 22 and 29. 

Walter Frewen Lord 


Jane Austen’s Novets Reprinted 


from the Nineteenth Century and A/fter in the Living Age 


(18 c.) for November 29. 


a 
NEWS AND NOTES, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox has become associate 
editor of the New Thought Magasine (Chi- 
cago. ) 
Robert Barr has reassumed the editorship 
Mr. 


of the /dler (London), which he and 


Jerome founded. 
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Leisure Hours ( Philadelphia), which is pub- 
lished by the Golsan Publishing Co., has been 
enlarged and much improved. Folger Barker 
is now the editor. 

A new weekly magazine called Peof/e is pub- 
lished by Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia. Zinn 
Gould is the editor. 

The Journal of Comparative Literature will 
be published as a quarterly by McClure, Phil- 
lips, & Co., New York, beginning in January. 
It will be edited by Professor George E. 
Woodberry, of Columbia; J. B. Fletcher, as- 
sistant professor of comparative literature at 
Harvard, and J. E. 


parative literature at Columbia. 


Spingarn, tutor in com- 

It will be 
international 
literature, in the present and the past, and the 


devoted to the general field of 
contributions will be printed, as a rule, in the 
language in which they may be written. 

The (New York) offers each 
month a prize of five dollars for the best brief 


Des igner 


contribution to its ** What Women are Doing ” 
department, sent in accompanied by a coupon 
cut from a copy of the magazine. In the same 
way it offers a prize of two dollars monthly 
forthe best brief paragraph for its ‘ Helps 
Along the Way” department. Other para- 
graphs used in either department will be paid 
for at the rate of a dollar apiece. 

The December Dedineator is a special num- 


ber, to commemmorate the thirtieth anniver- 


sary of the magazine. It comprises 230 
pages with thirty-four full-page illustrations, 
of which twenty are in color. To print it 
ninety-one presses, running fourteen hours a 
day were required, and 728 tons of paper and 


six tons of ink were used. 

The United States Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, Chicago, has decided that the publica- 
tion of a copyright story without the use of the 
copyright headline by the person to whom the 
story has been leased does not give the right 
to any other person to publish the matter for 
his own use. The court holds that it is imma- 


terial whether the appellant in publishing the 
article did not know that it was copyrighted. 
Ignorance of the fact affords no protection. 


G. A. Henty died in London, November 16, 
aged sixty-nine. 
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